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RECENT EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 

Intellect and the Undergraduate, Extracts from article in 
"School and Society" by Grant Showerman. — ". . . The special 
something wrong has been contemporaneous with the growth and 
prosperity of education by the state. Its causes are to be seen, 
first, in the multiplication of numbers, and, second, in a change 
in student character; the second being more or less dependent on 
the first. 

1 ' Great numbers have laid education under necessity. They have 
compelled close organization, and organization means mechanics, 
and mechanics means artificiality. The student is admitted by 
thousands, registered by a vast clerical machine, assigned to 
courses, divided into sections, lectured to, quizzed, tested, exam- 
ined; he is warned by his instructor, warned by his adviser, 
warned by the dean, warned through his parents, warned directly 
and indirectly, warned orally and by letter; he is re-tested, re- 
examined, penalized, conditioned, failed, advised to withdraw, sus- 
pended, expelled, readmitted, placed on probation; he is limited 
in the number of his semester hours, limited in the number of his 
major hours, limited in his elections, limited in his ' student activi- 
ties/ limited in his social life; he is recorded, card-indexed, filed, 
questionnaired, statisticized, and his documentation is kept in a 
safe. 

"But this is all negative. The machine tries also to be positive. 
The student is interviewed, conferenced, studied, praised, encour- 
aged, exhorted ; he is given sophomore honors, senior honors, thesis 
honors, grade points, special honors, special privileges, scholarships, 
loans, fellowships ; his honors are published ; and, to make sure that 
he misses none of his privileges, there is on every college faculty 
some more or less automatic 'student's friend. ' 

"Of the like elaborate systematization of the high-school course 
leading to the university, much might be said ; and of the graduate 
school leading from it ; and of the faculty organization which heads 
it, with its hierarchy of president, vice-president, deans, junior 
deans, assistant deans, men and women deans, directors, assistant 
directors, department heads, professors, associate professors, as- 
sistant professors, instructors, assistants, fellows, scholars, clerks, 
assistant clerks, stenographers, assistant stenographers, etc.; with 
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its committees and subcommittees; with its faculty meetings, gen- 
eral and special, its departmental meetings, general and special, its 
committee meetings, usual and special; with its automatic promo- 
tions and its systematic budgets. 

"To stand at exhibition distance and view the operation of the 
great machine of education is imposing in the extreme. From 
kindergarten to Ph.D., every detail in order: everything in due 
time, place, shape, and quantity; all the parts numbered, all the 
articulations perfect, all the assembling prescribed, all the opera- 
tions recorded, all the product uniform and finished. Commence- 
ment, itself of vaudevillian precision, with its suggestion of per- 
fect process, is the great visible proof that the cogs are in motion 
and all's right with the educational world. In all history, there 
has never been a time when or a place where education on a 
large scale has been so perfectly organized as in the state edu- 
cational systems of the United States to-day. . . . 

". . . experience compels me to say that at no time during the 
past two or three decades has the mechanism of education been 
more perfect or its execution more futile, or the character of edu- 
cation been more unintellectual, than to-day. . . . 

"In the first place, the figure of the machine has captured our 
imagination. The oft-repeated words, 'efficiency,' 'methods/ 
'systems/ 'organization/ have had an effect no less pronounced. 
All of these terms, together with the figure, suggest order, process, 
completeness, finality, success, satisfaction. We have been blinded 
and deafened by faith in the educational machine. 

"In the second place, we have become incorrigibly accustomed 
to think of education in terms of numbers. Our measurement is 
quantitative. . . . 

"And what are the questions asked about the professor'? Why, 
these: 'Are his courses well filled? Is he popular? How many 
hours does he teach? How many unit-hours to his credit this 
semester? How much does each unit-hour* cost the state? How 
does this compare with last semester ? How does it compare with 
the unit-hours of other professors?' . . . 

"When the professor himself begins to act in this spirit, he will 
not stop with toy membership in the Federation of Labor but will 
cut down his nooning and hurry through his day and drop his 

*A unit-hour is one hour of instruction for one semester to one student ; 
a sort of academic foot-pound. 
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tools at half -past four to take to his car with the rest of the indus- 
trial world and enjoy the ' leisure that every man ought to have for 
the cultivation of his higher nature. ' . . . 

" Every institution of numbers (numbers again) thinks of itself 
frankly and audibly as the greatest university in the world, and 
every smaller one probably entertains in secrecy similar thoughts. 
Not one but is an institution 'of international reputation'; not one 
but 'attracts students from all over the world'; not one but has 
'the biggest or the best or the first this or that or the other in the 
world.' Every campus echoes with self-praise, every campus audi- 
ence patronizingly applauds the visitor from Europe as he politely 
confirms it in its self-esteem — and lapses into indifference if by 
chance he speaks of his own country's virtues. . . . 

"And the university itself? The university, during the first two 
years, is a giant high school, but with even less than the high- 
school discipline it does not assume that its students are men and 
women, because it continues the high-school ways of minute assign- 
ment, regular recitation, frequent quizzing and testing, detailed 
recording of class work, examination and crediting, and in general 
does not trust them to work in the spirit of men and women with a 
purpose. On the other hand, neither does it assume that they are 
boys and girls, because, in everything but language and mathe- 
matics, it employs the lecture-and-quiz method, and leaves them 
scattered about the town, their own masters as to how and when 
and where they apply themselves to work or to play. On the 
whole it treats them as boys and girls without being able to control 
them in the manner of using their time, and it treats them as men 
and women without disciplining them in the m'anner or the spirit 
of intellectual effort. . . . 

"The machine of the graduate school will soon be as 'perfect' as 
that of the college, and we shall have a Committee on Means of in- 
creasing Interest among Graduates. . . . 

' ' The desire to perfect a mechanism is natural and commendable. 
The desire for an educational machine also is natural and, to a cer- 
tain extent, commendable. The defect is in the very perfection of 
the machine. In actual mechanics, the more perfect the machine, 
the more perfect the product. But education is not mechanics in 
that way. Education is essentially an individual process. Its raw 
material is not metal or goods, but intellectual and moral charac- 
ter. The real machine saves man-power where substitution of ma- 
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chine for man is not only economical but not harmful. The 
machine of education, in so far as the actual work of instruction 
is concerned, and in so far as discipline in the broadest sense is con- 
cerned, saves man-power where substitution is not possible without 
damage to the product. . . . 

"It is no wonder that the undergraduate has come to look upon 
his course as a program of formal duties, the price of four years' 
pleasant residence and an entree to ' society ' if he is of the worse 
kind, the price of a diploma and the avenue to fortune or fame if he 
is of the better. . . . 

"We have always had with us the frivolous student, light of in- 
tellect and light in character. He belongs to the ages; though she 
does not. Saint Augustine the student in the lecture rooms of 
Carthage knew him, Paris knew him in the Middle Ages, and the 
Pope disciplined him. And we have had always with us the com- 
mercially minded student whose conception of education never rises 
above the money value of knowledge, and whose attitude is that of 
the feeder at the public trough. 

"The difference is, that we have never had these students in such 
numbers and in such proportion. Let us omit the latter, who, at 
any rate, has a serious purpose. The number and the proportion 
of the careless and the idle and the stupid and the unfit — of those 
who are passively floating in the educational current, and come to 
college because just now there is really nothing else to do ; of those 
whose fathers send them because of a faith in education but who 
themselves do not set particular value upon it or upon anything 
else whose acquisition involves labor or character; of those who 
are attracted by the promise of good times in fraternity or sorority ; 
of those who want the imagined social prestige conferred by the 
diploma; of those who are not entirely sure that a Saturday- 
Evening -Post-short-story husband or a wife with a fortune may not 
be the outcome — the number and proportion of these have in- 
creased until they threaten the peace and safety of liberal educa- 
tion, and are disturbing the technical schools as well. . . . 

"Ever since we abandoned a very good scheme of courses and 
degrees and gave over to boys and girls the single degree with the 
power to make its content practically what they chose, or what 
their social affinities choose for them, every change has been little 
else than a restless shifting of dissatisfaction. 
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"Not necessarily more proicssci.-. And surely, just now, not 
more students. 

"Above all, not more machinery. "We have deans enough, and 
committees enough, and rules enough, and devices enough, and 
artifices enough. The remedy, if there is a remedy at all, lies in a 
higher type of discipline; a discipline that will energize the re- 
sources and the machinery already at hand; a discipline with 
character as well as cogs; a discipline possible only through in- 
creased effort on the part of men and women of character in the 
academic chair. 

"Nobody will imagine that I am lecturing my colleagues in 
American universities on morals. By discipline I mean, again, not 
the operation of a machine, but the personal administration of 
existing rules, and the personal creation of other rules when exist- 
ing rules do not cover the case. This may sound arbitrary ; but if 
the president or the dean or the department head is on occasion 
allowed the part of benevolent despot, why should a professor not 
be king of his class room ? To be specific, by discipline I mean the 
setting of a just and practicable requirement such as the upper 
majority of a class or course are capable of satisfying if they use 
their time as they are intended to use it, and the exaction promptly 
and to the last detail of every item prescribed. I mean the setting 
of tests and examinations which call for full and accurate knowl- 
edge and can not be evaded by the verbose and the generally in- 
formed. I mean crediting the answers with zero unless they con- 
tain the appropriate knowledge, and not allowing partial credit 
because in a full page of irrelevant and immaterial wordiness there 
happens to be some detail of truth. I mean unrelaxing insistence 
on spelling and handwriting and the common decencies of literary 
form ; we shall get these things when we want them badly enough. 
I mean the assignment of work to students as men and women, 
with consequences to be suffered as men and women if they prove 
unfaithful or dilatory. Not least of all, I mean the merciless sup- 
pression of the student who is dishonest, unalert, tardy, and thinks 
the missing of a lecture or recitation does not matter. I mean the 
forceful setting forth of the ideals of intellectual and moral in- 
tegrity, and the forceful exemplification of the scholar's life. And, 
lastly, I mean the unification of instruction by the professor's 
ceasing to hand over to assistants and fellows whose mental habits 
and backgrounds are at best those of another person the hundreds 
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who have heard him lecture, and by his taking under his own 
charge only such part of the students as he can personally see 
through every stage of his method ; and by the use of younger men, 
not to piece out by quizzing and by pigeon-holing papers and 
themes, but to assume total responsibility for students all their 
own. The lecture-quiz and lecture-laboratory method as now em- 
ployed is not a unity; it means, for the student, not one course, 
but two ; or, rather, one mutilated course. The result is dehumani- 
zation, depersonalization, artificiality. Such courses may be 
organized, but they are not organic. 

"This does not mean more men, and may not mean as many; 
there is more than one way of arriving at the results aimed at (and 
missed) by the quizmaster method. It means, not more men, but 
more men who have proved themselves. It may mean more ex- 
pense. If it does, very well; it is high time the state either pro- 
vided more men of the first class for its universities or by selection 
limited the number of students to the capacity of its faculties. 

"We are suffering from numbers in general, and in particular 
from a disproportionate increase of the non-intellectual element. 
We need a more rigorous discipline to rid our institutions of the 
incompetent and wrongly disposed, and to restore the atmosphere 
of deeper intellectual earnestness which characterized university 
life a generation ago. 

"Selection is of two kinds: one refusing entrance to the unfit, 
one refusing to continue him on the rolls after he has proved him- 
self unworthy. The first is already practised by some institutions 
that believe in discipline and are so circumstanced that they can 
afford to be courageous. The second, which has always been in 
operation, is a much longer process, much more expensive, much 
more wasteful, much more painful. It is perhaps a trifle surer: 
the adhesiveness of the student who really wants to remain in col- 
lege, and the gentleness of the separating process, are such that a 
case of injustice — to the student — would be something to marvel at. 
The abuses are all on the other side. . . . 

"I think, myself, that we are doing fairly well — and not a bit 
better than fairly well ; but I am one of a considerable company 
who think also that doing fairly well is of all things most damna- 
ble, and that the more acutely the American undergraduate and 
the American professor become dissatisfied with doing fairly well, 
the sooner we shall really be in the perfect state we already pre- 
tend, and all be made into honest men and women. . . . 
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"When the makers of the college curriculum arrive at the point 
of being interested in education rather than in departments, and 
acquire the courage to act for the good of education rather than 
in the fear of the crowd, and want a weapon quick and powerful 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, they may find it in the 
great language which is to-day the solidest and most scientific study 
in secondary education, and almost the most popular, and whose 
decline in the university has been contemporaneous and commen- 
surate with the decline of discipline. If they wish to know what 
young people are possessed of intelligence enough to warrant the 
expenditure upon them of state money, they may with most cer- 
tainty and least trouble find out by making Latin, either for en- 
trance or continuation, a universal requirement. . . ." 

Teaching College Professors to Teach. — ". . .This problem 
presented itself to the faculty of the School of Agriculture of the 
Pennsylvania State College and by the unanimous vote of its mem- 
bers an experiment in teacher-training was decided upon. 

"In the first place it should be made clear that this was a 
project of the faculty, the members of which were anxious to 
improve the quality of their work. Their favorable attitude was 
shown not only by the unanimous vote to undertake the work, but 
more positively by the enrollment in the class of 95 per cent, of 
the teaching staff, in addition to a number of specialists who were 
engaged wholly in research. 

"Accordingly, Dr. William H. Kilpatrick of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was invited to come to State College to teach 
the teachers of the School of Agriculture. Hours were selected 
when all could attend. The work continued one week. Ten les- 
sons were given during this time. 

"This was a real class in every sense of the word. Its mem- 
bers were present on time, showed intense interest, took notes, 
endured the embarrassment of some questions from the teacher 
which they could not answer, quizzed their instructor, remained 
to ask questions after class, and read assigned readings. This in 
itself was of inestimable value to men who are eager to do the 
very best work in the class-room. Interest grew from day to day 
and when the course closed every member of the class considered 

the venture a signal success "— B. L. Watts, "School Life/' 

March 1. 



